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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 370.) 


Last week, the downward career of the 
Proprietor’s eldest son was traced to its un- 
happy close. Springett, the eldest grandson 
in that line, would in the usual course have 
inherited the Proprietorship. But William 
Penn, designing to exclude that branch of his 
family from succession in the government, 
had, by his will, constituted a trusteeship for 
the benefit of his children by Hannah Penn, | 
his second wife. 

William Jr., as before-mentioned, contested 
the will in Chancery, and Springett, after his| 
death, continued the suit. ‘Though represent- 
ed to be an amiable young man, he does not 
appear to have been devoid of spirit. Pend- 
ing the contest, he thought fit to try his hand 
at the Proprietorship. In 1724, he addressed 
a very animated epistle to Governor Keith, 
who by this time had fallen into disrepute and| 
quarreled with the Secretary, from whom, in 
token of his displeasure, he had taken the 
“Lesser Seal.” Springett ordered him to 
restore it, but the governor proved disobe- 
dient, and kept the seal to the end of his ad- 
ministration. 

Springett assumed the tone of a master. 
“T shall now briefly tell you, that your con- 
duct for some time past has given an uneasi- 
ness here ; but I am willing, with others, that 
you should have a farther opportunity of rec- 
tifying it: the only method for which will be 
toact in all things in concert with the Council.” 
“Pray make it your study to preserve peace 
and a good understanding among all the peo-| 
ple; and to encourage virtue, sobriety, and | 
trade. And if you employ your authority to 
suppress all that levity among the common | 
people of which I have had some instances, it | 
will be more for your honour here than the 


fault ; an account of which, by the next let-|power of Truth; for that fits and helps us, 
ters from thence, will be very agreeable.” above all other things, even in business of this 
Keith was superseded, Sixth month, 1726,| world,—clearing our heads, quickening our 
by Patrick Gordon, who took an early oppor-| spirits, and giving us faith and courage to per- 
tunity to inform his Council, ‘@hat he had|form. I am sorry to find by thine, thou art 
an express instruction from the Honourable | so much oppressed in thy station, and wish I 
Proprietor’s family, to restore the Lesser Seal | could make it lighter. If my son, (whose de- 
into the custody of Mr. Logan, as Secretary | lay was from your sickness and New York’s, 
of the government, of whose fidelity and zeal| aggravated here ; and just now his wife’s,) 
for their service they were well assured.” will apply himself to business, he may by the 
But, to return again to the period of Wil-| authority of his relationship, &c., render thy 
liam Penn’s recall to England, from which | post easier to thee. I know the baseness of 
the history of his son has led us. It will be|the temper of too many of the people thou 
recollected that a project was on foot to de-|hast to deal with, which calls for judgment 
prive him of the government, and vest it in| and great temper, with some authority.” 
the crown. In reference to this he wrote to} ‘ This year, the customs upon goods from 
Logan :—“ I must renew my pressings upon | Pennsylvania, amount to £8000. The year 
thee about returns, for I perceive by the votes|I arrived there, 1699, but to £1500 at the 
of the day, the House of Commons have or-| most. A good argument for me and the poor 
dered the state of the Plantations to be laid|country. It has a greater regard here, and 
before them. And just now a lawyer sends| made the care of an officer, (as well as Vir- 
me word, he is offered to be feed against me|ginia and Maryland) at the custom house. 
by Col. Quarry, who is now come to do us all | New York not the half of it. 
the mischief he can. Hasten over rents, &c.,| ‘But oh, that we had a fur trade instead 
all thou canst, for many call upon me for old | of a tobacco one—and that thou didst do all 
scores, thinking I have brought over alk the | that is possible to master furs and skins for 
world with me. The war is likely, and goods | me, they bear more, especially such as thou 
bear a price. Deer skins and bear skins, to-|sent me. Had I but two or three chests of 
bacco,—good by itself and bad by itself,—and | them, I could have sold them for almost what 
then one sells the other.” I would ; 16, aye, 20 shillings a skin, at this 
“ The Jefsies’ surrender is an ugly preface, | juncture.” 
‘However; there is a higher hand to which [| Logan had previously written to him in no 
look. Let us do our duty, and leave the rest | very encouraging terms: 
with God.” “« Those unhappy expensive mills have cost 
And again he writes, the 24th of Twelfih | since, at least 200 in dry money, besides sev- 
month, 1702. ‘eral other accounts upon them. The town, (the 
‘Send me all the silver thou canst get any-| Globe) mill, (though before, £150 had been 
where, or of anything, as plate, &c.,-rather| thrown away upon her, through the miller’s 
than leave me destitute. For such expenses | weakness and C. Empson’s contrivance,) does 
as I am put to, (and small presents too,) can- | exceeding well ; and of a small one, is equal to 
not, with my family, be supported, without|any in this province. [I turned out that old 
supplies, and speedy ones too. I never was'| fool, as soon as thou wast gone, and put her 
so low and so reduced. For Ireland—my old into good and expeditious hands. 
principal verb—has hardly any money. Eng-| “ Bills, I could procure none but with dol- 
land severe to her—no trade but hither—and | lars; of which, with great difficulty, I pro- 
at England’s mercy for prices, (save butter | cured enough to buy st’g £60, &c. * * but to 
and meat to Flanders and the West Tuties)— | suet this [defect] the best I can, I have 
that we must go and eat out half our rents, or | shipped 8 tun of flour, one tun of bread, 5 tun of 
we cannot enjoy them. I have great inter-| beer fur Barbadoes; I have bought between 
est, as well as my son’s settlement to deduct, | thirty and forty tun of good logwood, cost 
with three or four per cent. tax here, and 20} about £500—a bargain I took out of the handg 
and 26 per cent. for exchange from Ireland | of all the English traders, who much begrudg- 
to England to answer. [He had property in|ed it to me, because of the conveniency of 











contrary politics. I cannot take your usage 


Ireland, on which he had borrowed money | freighting it hence.” “T can get no man- 
largely, and had interest to pay, as well as jner of peltry. I have bespoke, &c., but can 


kindly, of so old a friend to the family as|an allowance settled on William, out of the | see no hope of dealing that way, without driv- 


James Logan, and I desire he may be forth- | income.] 


I therefore earnestly urge supplies, | ing a trade and trusting those sorry fellows ; 


with reinstated in all the places and power, as|and by the best methods and least hazard- | which will by no means suit our circumstances. 


far as he will accept of them, in which my | ous. 


grandfather, who well knew him, thought fit 


Bear skins sell at 12sh. per piece, which [ 
“T know thy ability, I doubt not thy integ- doubt is too high. Frequent advices and fresh 


to place him. And if you live not well to-| rity, I desire thy application and health, and | price currents, are great advantages fo those 


gether, I am persuaded it will be your own|above all, thy growth in the feeling of the| under my circumstances, and if some prints be 


YY *e\ re. ce. 
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thrust in, it pleases, thou knowest, us poor | 


mortals on this side the world.” 

“‘ At our parting, I was no judge of the dif- 
ficulties of my situation. In respect to the 
terms between us, tis impossible for me to|men of high repute in their day and generay 
stand to it. I am engaged in the business | tion, and whose memory has come down with 


both of the Commission [of Property] and the | solid claims to the respect of their poste- 
Returns [collections and remittances] ; above | rity. 


tion of his colleagues in the Commission of 
Property ; which drew from James Logan 
some further remarks upon the subject, chief- 
ly interesting in reference to the standing of 








three-fourths of the first of which, (notwith- 
standing my three partners,) lies entirely upon 
me. And yet I have no manner of consider- 
ation for it. While another has a salary, and 
at least 7 or 8 shillings in every patent more 


“The Commissioners still sit pretty duly 
to the business of property; but Edward 
Shippen, much thronged in his own afiairs, 
and has the faculty of understanding little but 
those. Yet he has been true and well-inclin- 


than I; and without any other trouble than|ed, according to his ability, and I hope will 
affixing a seal, and causing them to be once|continue sog But the Corporation has done 
transcribed. Whilst I, who am at all the|him no Kintosb. [He was chosen first Mayor 
charge and care, (as all the country can wit-|of the city, under the charter of 1701.] I 
ness,) and without whom not one of them will | wish thine, by any art, could be made his bu- 
dispose of anything,—who keep the office and | siness, and then none would equal him. 
answer all, who keep with my own hands all} “Thomas Story, with a resolution taken 
those laborious minutes, (the exactest piece of | up not to give any offence, besides his own in- 
that nature that ever was seen in this pro-|clination, avoids as much as possible any trou- 
vince,) and, in short, who have the whole|ble of that kind, (being exceeding uneasy to 
management laid upon me in every respect,|him,) and is desirous of being released ; as I 
to have so different a consideration, makes it |suppose thou wilt shortly hear from his own 
sometimes look a little odd.” “ All that I| hand. 

am, or can do, is entirely devoted to thy ser-| “Griffith Owen is steel to the very back, 
vice, without any other ambition, (as thou wast | were he very capable. But none of these will 
pleased once to hint to me, for my hopes there| concern themselves further than that bare 
are over,) and seeing I am exhausting the | commission, except in some few things I force 





flower of my age and prime, I must expect) upon them. 


due requitals.” 


“Nothing can be expected from any thou 


“« We shall be exceeding glad to see mas-|canst send from thence, for they never proved 
ter William, and for my part never be want-| well yet. Thyself it is, therefore, must stand 


ing in anything that may tend to thine or his} the main wheel, and I doubt not it will'amply 
interest and honour: but I hope he will come| repay thee.” 


as little as possible forewarned with prejudice 


“Is. Norris, in 1699, writing of the arrival 


against any, and then I shall to my utmost,|in Philadelphia of Roger Gill and- Thomas 
endeavour to give him the most impartial in-| Story, says: ‘Thomas seems to take most 
formation. 1 wish thou hadst been pleased to| with strangers, as being very intelligible to 
mention whether his family come or not, and|the most curious observer, and delivers his 


whether for a stay.” 


matter safe from the most captioes critic. He 


“It is generally believed here, that upon | was bred a lawyer, but has laid that aside for 


the vote of the House of Commons that the 
state of plantations should be laid before them, 


the charter governments will be handled | 


among the rest; and that the war will oblige 
the parliament to carry on that act of annex- 
ing them to the crown, for their better secur- 
ity and defence. Nor can I find any, even of 
our Friends, desirous that it should be other- 
wise ; provided thou canst make good terms 
for thyself and them; for they seem both 
weary and careless of government.” 

On the subject of collections, he informs 
Penn: ‘People will not pay without distress, 
(Friends are willing, but not to bear all the 
burden themselves, whilst others obstinately 
save their money,) and none can be prevailed 
on, without much reluctancy and compulsion, 
to do that unkind office to their neighbour. 
In Bucks, (exceedingly degenerate of late,) 
they pay none ; nor will any levy by distress, 
choosing rather to be fined for their omis- 
sion,” ; 

“Thy dispute at home, the war, the exam- 
ple of the Jersies surrendering, makes this 
government too precarious to be called one.” 

William Penn had expressed his expecta- 
tion that the Secretary would be materially 


the Gospel. His conversation as a man is 
sweet, gentle, and exceeding aflable ; his spirit 
asa Christian extraordinary humble, and I 
have observed him to watch even against his 
own abilities, least they should appear to ex- 
alt him in the opinion of any.’ 

* He settled in Pennsylvania at this time, 
where he was Master of the Rolls, and Keep- 
er of the Great Seal. He married Ann, 
daughter of Edward Shippen, and received as 
part of her portion the large house in Second 
| street, afterwards belonging to J. Logan, and 
pulled down to make room for the present 
| Bank of Pennsylvania.” 





(To be continued.) 


The Sting of a Bee, it is asserted, owes its 
| poisonous nature to its being an acid ; and 
therefore liquor potassia, by neutralizing the 
acid, becomes one of the best remedies. As 
it is very caustic, and corrosive to the skin, it 
must be applied to the precise spot, on the 
| point of a pin, or on the tip of a camel’s hair 
| pencil. 


A late paper states that there are twenty- 


relieved from the pressure of affairs which | two thousand deaf and dumb in France; edu- 
rested so heavily upon him, by the co-opera- | cation is provided for only seven hundred. 
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Adventure, and Escape from a Volcanic 
Eruption. 

When we ascended the bank it became evi- 

dent that the eruption had taken place at the 


| smaller crater ; this gave rise to much unea- 
5 respecting the party that had gone 


| Daring 


down. I searched with my glass in every 
part of the crater, but saw no one, although | 
was convinced that they could not have pro- 
ceeded up before us. WhenI returned to 
the encampment, Dr. Judd was not to be 
found there, and nothing had been heard of 
him. 

I therefore felt great relief, when, in about 


a quarter of an hour, I saw the party return- 
ing. On greeting Dr. Judd, I received from 
him the following account. 

After he left me, he proceeded with the 
natives down the ravine into the crater; 
thence along the black ledge to its western 
part, where he descended by the same toil- 
some path that had been followed a month be- 
fore. After reaching the bottom, he found a 
convenient steam-hole, whence a strong sul- 
phurous gas issued; and he then arranged 
the apparatus for collecting it. This was 

found to answer the purpose, and was readily 
and completely absorbed by water. The gas 
was then collected in a phial containing red- 
cabbage water turned blue by lime, when it 
became intensely red. 

Dr, Judd then sought for a place where he 
might dip up some of the recent and yet fluid 
lava, but found none sufficiently liquid for the 
purpose. Failing here, he proceeded towards 
the great fiery lake at the southern extremity 
of the crater. He found that the ascent to- 
wards this was rapid, because the successive 
flowings of the lava had formed crusts, which 
lapped over each other. This rock was so 
dark in colour as to be almost black, and so 
hot as to act upon spittle just as iron, heated 
nearly to redness, would have done. On 
breaking through the outer crust, which was 
two or three inches thick, the mass beneath, 
although solid, was of a cherry red. The 
pole with which the crust was pierced, took 
fire as it was withdrawn. It was evidently 
impossible to approach any nearer in that di- 
rection, for although the heat might not be so 
intense as to prevent walking on the crust, yet 
the crust itself might be too weak to bear the 
weight, and to break through would have been 
to meet a death of the most appalling kind. 
Dr. Judd, therefore, turned towards the west 
bank, on which he mounted to a higher level 
over stones too hot to be touched, but from 
which his feet were defended by stout woollen 
stockings and sandals of hide, worn over his 
shoes. When he had proceeded as far as he 
could in this direction, he saw at the distance 
of about thirty feet from him, a stream of lava 
running down the declivity over which he and 
his companions had ascended. Even this dis- 
tance was too great to be reached over, and 
the intervening rocks had become so heated 
by the continual stream, that they could not 
be traversed. 

At this time they were very near the great 
lake, but could not see its surface, which was 
still about twenty feet higher than the spot 
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. Voleanie where they stood. Jets of lava were, how-|the whole sunk by its own weight, being com- the night season, at times when we have been 
ever, observed rising about twenty-five feet, and | posed of a frothy lava, and became suddenly | ready to faint, and when human help seemed 
falling back again into the lake. Dr. Juddjcold, leaving only the mark of the general | unavailable. How shall | recount his loving- 
ame evi- now despaired of gratifying his own wishes | shape of the button, without any distinct im-| kindness during the travail of my soul! 
ce at the and mine, by obtaining lava in the liquid state, | pression. The cake he thus obtained, (for it} I suffered sore conflict from a fear of hav- 
ch unea- and ordered a retreat. resembled precisely a charred pound cake,)|ing mistaken an apprehended duty; more 
ad gone Oa his return, the party passed the small | was added to our collections, and is now in the | especially as some of my friends had queried 
in every crater which has been spoken off, and which, | hall where they are deposited. This lake I| with me, whether this had been the case ; 
Ithough | by comparison with the larger one, appeared | have designated as Judd’s Lake, and believe | for though I could not see that I was in error, 
ave pro- cool. Smoke, and a little igneous matter, | few will dispute his being entitled to the hon-| yet 1 was not certain that it was not~so. 
urned to were issuing from a small cone in its centre ;| our of having it called after him. Whilst in this situation, my mind was much 
ot to be but with this exception, a crust of solid lava} Dr. Judd now found that he had no time to} tossed, and I had the following dream :-— 
heard of covered the bottom. On the sides of this cra- | lose, for thie lava was flowing so rapidly tothe} I thought I was with some friends with 
ter, Dr. Judd saw some fine specimens of ca-| north, that their retreat might be cut off, and) whom I was particularly intimate. They 
in about pillary glass, “ Pele’s hair,’ which he was|the whole party be destroyed. They there-| were viewing a newly erected building which 
y return: anxious to obtain for our collection. fore at once took leave of the spot, and only | seemed to them to want a little repair ; and 
ved from He, therefore, by the aid of the hand of one | eflected their escape by running. When the | just as I was about to give an opinion, I was 
of the natives, descended, and began to col-| danger was past, Dr. Judd began to feel some| secretly told that I had nothing to do with 
with the lect specimens. When fairly down, he was| smarting at his wrists and elbows, and per-| that matter, my business was to keep the right 
crater ; in danger of falling, in consequence of the| ceived that his shirt was a little scorched. | hand road; and upon looking about, I observ- 
western narrowness of the footing ; but in spite of this| By the time he reached the tents, and we had|ed there were two roads before me, the one 
ame toil. difficulty, his anxiety to select the best speci-|examined him, he was found to be severely | to the left seemed broad and pleasant, that on 
nonth be- mens enticed him onward. While thus ad-| burned on each wrist in spots of the size of a/the right was very narrow and rugged, which 
found a vanciog, he saw and heard a slight movement | dollar, and also on his elbows, and wherever | latter I took. It was with some difficulty I 
rong sul. in the lava, about fifty feet from him, which|his shirt had touched his skin. Kalumo’s| could get along; but after labouring for some 
arranged was twice repeated, and curiosity led him to| whole face was one blister, particularly that|time, I got to the end of this narrow way, 
‘his was turn to approach the place where the motion) side which had been most exposed to the| and came toa pleasant green field. As soon 
s readily occurred. In an instant, the crust was brok- | fire. as I entered this open space, I felt my mind so 
The gas en asunder by a terrific heave, anda jet of} The crater had been previously measured | overcome with the enjoyment of Divine love, 
jing red. molten lava,.full fifteen feet in diameter, rose | by Dr. Judd, and was found to be 38 feet deep | that I burst into a flood oftears. O! the love 
when it to the height of about forty-five feet, with a| by 200 feet in diameter. The rapidity of its|I felt to-the Almighty! it is beyond expres- 
most appalling noise. He instantly turned for | filling (in twelve minutes) will give some idea} sion. I inquired the name of the place where 
where he the purpose of escaping, but found that he| of the quantity of the fluid mass.—U. States} was, and was answered, “It is Heaven.” 
yet fluid was now under a projecting ledge, which op-| Exploring Ex. l remained under this sweet impression of 
i for the posed his ascent, and that the place where — heavenly enjoyment for a considerable time ; 
| towards he had descended was some feet distant. The From the London Friend. | and when I awoke, I continued praising God 
xtremity heat was already too great to permit him to Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. for his goodness to my soul, the rest of the 
scent to- turn his face towards it, and was every mo- wudenis an mites night. I was instructed to believe, that the 
iecessive ment increasing; while the violence of the ” ; newly erected house, which my friends appre- 
sy which throes which shook the rock beneath his feet, (Continued from page 374.) hended wanted a little help, was myself, but 
. Was 80 augmented. Although he considered his life} The path I had to tread seemed different from | that I was to hear, and not contend ; that I 
» and so as lost, he did not omit the means for pre-| that into which many others had been intro-| was steadily to follow my Guide, and he would 
1, heated serving it; but offering a mental prayer for | duced, but to which, after struggling for a/lead me inthe right path, and my reward 
e. On the Divine aid, he strove, although in vain, to| time, I was generally obliged to submit; this| should be sure. 
ich was scale the projecting rock. While thus en-|led.me to feel for other [fellow travellers] in| [1 apprehended} there were few who had to 
beneath, gaged, he called in English upon his native | the strait and narrow way, whose exercises/endure greater conflicts than myself; yet 
d. The attendants for aid ; and, looking upwards, saw | were different from those of many who had | there were times wherein my gracious Master 
ed, took the friendly hand of Kalumo—who on this| obtained their religion by education. In| was pleased to favour me with his life-giving 
vidently fearful occasion had not abandoned his spirit- | some of the Meetings for Discipline which L| presence ; and although [I was still] in my 
| that di- ual guide and friend—extended towards him. | attended I was brought very low, by observ-| infancy as to religion, I could discern the 
jot be so Ere he could grasp it, the fiery jet again rose | ing the off-hand way in which some who had | states of others: but I kept these things much 
rust, yet above their heads, and Kalumo shrunk back,| not been baptized through suffering, conduct- | to myself. As Mary did, “I pondered these 
bear the scorched and terrified, until excited by a se-|ed the affairs of the church; and [I also] had) things in my heart,” thinking it not right to 
ive been cond appeal, he again stretched forth his| silently to mourn over those who, as delin- | disclose the King’s secrets. I thought it was 
ig kind, hand, and seizing Dr. Judd’s with a giant’s| quents, had become the objects of the disci-| not improbable, that at some time I should be 
he west grasp, their joint efforts placed him on the | pline, having often to look back at my ownstate, | called to the ministry ; having at seasons to 
er level ledge. Another moment, and all aid would| when in bondage and captivity in the days of| wade through the rubbish. This the exercis- 
ut from have been unavailing to save Dr. Judd from} my youth; the recollection of which I con-|ed traveller is not unfrequently obliged to do, 
woollen perishing in the fiery deluge. sidered a great favour, being thus preserved | before he can reap the reward of his labours. 
ver his In looking for the natives, they were seen| from thinking too highly of myself, or from a|I was, at times, ready to cry out to those who 
ras he some. hundreds of yards distant, running as| disposition to say, “fam holier than thou.” | were standing in the way, and were not only 
Jistance fast as their legs could carry them. On his| The narrow path into which I was led, ocea-| idle themselves, but hindered those who were 
of lava calling to them, however, they returned, and|sioned Friends to exercise a tender care over | anxious to do the Master’s work, I was not, 
) he and brought the frying-pan and pole. By this|me; those of more experience than myself,| however, hasty in this matter, the time not 
this dis- time, about ten or fifteen minutes had elapsed ;| watched over me for good, lest the ee fully come. I believe I sometimes 
er, and the crater was full of lava, running over at| might deceive me by some of his transforma-| heard the Shepherd’s voice, although like 
) heated the lower or northern side, where Dr. Judd/ tions, which he usually attempts in the early | Samuel, I did not then fully know from whence 
uld not was enabled to dip up a pan of it ; it was how-| days of the espousals of the Lord’s children. | it proceeded. 
ever, too cold to take an impression, and had| ‘The goodness of the Lord is great, and some-| Among the occasions of my spiritual con- 
1e great a crust on its top. Ona second trial, he was| times his visitations are marvellous, beyond the | flict, was that of infidelity ; this sore trial was 
ich was successful, and while it was red hot, he en-|comprehension of man. Such has been his| altogether sudden and unexpected. I was one 


he spot deavoured to stamp it with a navy button, but | condescension, that we have been instructed in|day looking over a review, and read a short 
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sentence, which was an extract from the work 
of a deistical writer. It was like an arrow 
which made a deep wound in a vital part. 
instantly became beclouded with doubts, and 
so distressed that 1 knew not what todo. I 
thought all I had been building up was in vain, 
and that there was no certainty as to the Chris- 
tian principle. 
the enemy to ensnare me, and I was permitted 
fora season to doubt. I dared not open my 
mind to any one on the subject, lest it should 
be suspected that I was not sound in the faith. 
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|some weeks, after which I told him we met on 
| Fifth-day mornings also; whereupon he be- 
came aregularattender of [our mid-week meet- 
ings.] After a time I took some [further] no- 


| 


I felt it was an [attempt] of | tice of him; and he once told me, that hav- 


ing become much dissatisfied with continuing 
| with the Methodists, he had, on the day we 
walked together to. Hammersmith, gone out 
with a view of observing which;way Provi- 


Thus I was brought to a full dependence on|dence would lead him, and whichever way 


the Lord alone for help, believing that he only 
could cure the wound thus received. I en- 


that should [appear to be], he meant to try it ; 





deavoured to keep my mind as quiet and 
easy as I could, trusting that the mystery 
would, in the right time be unfolded. I was 
six weeks under this exercise ; great were my 
cries to the alone Helper, and he heard me. 
Being at a meeting at Hammersmith, the 
Master saw meet-to open my understanding, 
so that those things which had disturbed my 
peace, became clear and beyond all doubt, and 
towards the close of the meeting, I had an 
evidence given me, that what was now open- 


ed to my view, was not [exclusively] for my | ceived as a member among us. 
own individual instruction; but that ey 


was a state then present who had drank 
large draughts of infidelity. I bad not how- 
ever strength to open my mouth in the meet- 
ing. ‘Towards the close, a Friend express- 
ed somewhat in the line I had been exer- 
cised in, which in some degree relieved me. 
On my return to London with a Friend, I 
mentioned the apprehension I had respecting 
the state above mentioned; he informed me | 
was right, there having been a Unitarian 
preacher present during the whole of the 
meeting. 

The close of ‘the year 1788 was a time of 
great exercise to my mind, and I experienced 
the beffetings of Satan in various ways. I 
was, notwithstanding, desirous under all, to 
attend to the secret instructions of my holy 
Leader; and great were my cries, that I 
might not be permitted to fall, or be led into 


and if he cquid be easy therein, to follow it; 
that seeing me walking very fast, he concluded 
I was going to some meeting, and he deter- 
mined to follow me; that he felt so much 
peace whilst in meeting, that he believed it 
would be right for him to give up to [attend 
our meetings,] which he could not at first 
do. But when he saw me, as being resident 
in my neighbourhood he often did, his con- 
science struck him for his cowardice ; and at 
last he was obliged to come and sit with us. 
He was a solid man, and was afterwards re- 
I [record] 
this, to show the necessity of ever attending 
to the tender feelings of the mind, and of tak- 
ing care not to throw them hastily by, without 
giving them due consideration. 

Although the following account may not be 
considered as a part of my memoirs, yet as it 
has afforded me instruction, | shall here nar- 
rate it. J.C. wasa person, who in the early 
part of his life resided at Bristol, but after- 
wards near London. He had been disunited 
from the Society of Friends for several years, 
but occasionally attended Friends’ meetings. 
For a year or two past, he had become attach- 
ed to myself and family, though on the whole 
not much so to Friends [as a Society]. He 


into Westminster meeting, and sit down very | was, and to prescribe for him. This he at: 
|solidly. He came again in the afiernoon, and | tempted ; but finding medicine to be of no ase 
I | continued toattend [meetingson First-days] for | he told his father that he believed his com- 


plaint was out of his reach, and that he appre- 
hended his disease was on the mind, adding 
that if he could discover the oecasion of his 
distress it might lead to a means of his relief. 
Accordingly his father, in a very affeetionate 
manner, told him what his apprehensions were, 
and withal, that as he knew he tenderly loved 
him, if he would let him know the cause of 
the melancholy which seemed to oppress him 
he might depend on his doing all in his power, 
as a parent, to make him happy. After urg- 
ing him for some time, he confessed tiut it 
arose from a disobedience to revealed duty, 
as above related, and that now all power todo 
the Divine will was taken away, so that his 
life was became miserable. His father urged 
him to comply with the holy requisition, but 
he told him it was now too late, he had done vio- 
lence to his best feelings, and that he should 
never have a visitation of the like kind any 
more. His father again consulted the physi- 
cian, who advised him to send him some dis- 
tance from his friends, which was speedily 
done, and his father gave him the superintend- 
ence and management of some mines in Wales. 
Here the tendering impressions of religion 
were soon lost, and instead of them he had a 
settled gloom and continued distress of mind, 
so that many times he feared his senses would 
become afiected. He said he remained for 
twenty years together under these truly afflict- 
ing feelings, and thought at the end of this 
time he seemed to get over these unhappy 
feelings, yet they frequently returned for years 
together, during his long life. He added, that 
possessing a good understanding, he had a 
turn for mineralogy and chemistry, and was 
considered superior to most in bis day, having 
made many improvements in these sciences ; 


was at this time more than ninety years of|and that other persons had richly reaped of 


age. 


One evening he came to drink tea with | his labours; but that everything as to himself 
us, [and in conversation, alluding to a young | had failed of success. 


A blast had overtaken 


man who was of our company, he said,] “1 |all his endeavours ; and though never extrav- 


remember the time when 1 was as plain a 


agant in his own expenses, he became reduc- 


error ; so that my attention seemed much fix-| Friend as he is,” and went on to inform us,|ed in his circumstances, and was now literal- 


ed, even as to my outward movements, to|that when he was a youth, though his parents | ly living on the bounty of others, 
koow his voice. One First-day morning, 1| 
had an impression, although so gentle as) 


scarcely to be perceived, that it would be 


right for me to go to Hammersmith Mee'- | 


ing, which began at eleven o’clock. 
hardly come to a determination, when the 
clock struck ten. There was no time to 


spare, the distance to Hammersmith being | 


were gay, and very little of Friends in appear- 
ance or otherwise, yet himself was seriously 
inclined, regularly attended our religious 
meetings, was particular in his attention to 


I could |the plain language, also in his dress, and in 


keeping his father’s books according to the 
practice of Friends, as to the names of the 
days and months. When he was about twen- 


five miles, so I even concluded to go there,|ty-one years of age, as he was sitting very 


and walked very fast. When I came to the 
wall beyond Knights-bridge, a man joined me 
and walked beside me without saying a word ; 
we both turned in to the meeting-house. It 
was a precious meeting, and when it concluded 
I hastened back and attended Westminster 
Meeting, which began at two o’clock. On 
my return, the same man joined me again ; 
and all the conversation that passed between 
us was, I asked him, “* Whether he had been 
among the Methodists?” to which fe replied, 
“Yes.” We walked on together for some 


distance, but he could not keep up with me. 
Some weeks after this, I observed him come 





solidly in meeting, and under a close exercise 
of mind, he apprehended himself called upon 
to say a few words in the line of ministry, 
which through weakness and fear he neglect- 
ed to do. He had the same impression on 
his mind, at several meetings afterwards, to 
all of which he neglected to attend; and at 
last determined never to expose himself in that 
way. The frequency of these impressions, and 
his distresson account of his refusal to attend to 
them, at last had a sensible effect on his bodily 
health, which being observed by his father, 
he requested a physician who was intimate 
with the family, to find out what his complaint 


He was 
taken ill when nearly a hundred years old, 
and during his illness showed no marks of re- 
ligious sensibility. 

(To be continued.) 


Onions.—The average yield of this crop, 
(in the county of Essex, Mass.,) is 300 bush- 
els per acre, sometimes as high as 500 or 600 
bushels. The ordinary expense of manure 
and labour to an acre, may be estimated at 
double that required for Indian corn: this es- 
timate is believed to be ample to coverall that 
will be requisite for a series of years, especi- 
ally when it is taken into view that much of 
the labour of weeding and gardening may be 
done by children. For ten years past, some 
30,000 to 60,000 bushels in a year have been 
raised in the single town of Danvers. The 
average value of the crop, when brought to 
market, is fifty cents per bushel, one hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre. In what way can 
so fair a profit be realized from the land !— 
Proctor’s Address. 
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THE FRIEND. 





Barbadoes, who came with George Fox and 
his then companions, Robert Withers, James | 
Lancaster, and George Pattison, from Rhode | 
Island, and intended to accompany them to! 
Maryland, being to make trial of a horse,| 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. mounted him to that end. ‘The horse was 

(Continued from page 372.) unruly, and before he was aware, ran away 

Cuarren IL—The first introdaction of the People call. | With, and threw his rider down upon his head, | 
ed Quakers into New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with | $0 that the fall was thought to have broke his 
the visits of John Burnyeat, William Edmundson,| neck. He was accordingly taken up for dead, 
and others. carried a considerable distance, and laid on | 
1665.—Several of the People called Qua- the trunk of a fallen tree ; George Fox made | 
kers had removed to settle at Middletown,| what haste he could to the man, and having | 
and other places, in East Jersey, before the | examined him, concluded he was dead. — 
year 1665. In that year arrived the first | standing by him, pitying his family, and — 
ship from England that brought any of them | ing hold of his hair, he found his neck so lim- | 
to the western part; she landed her passen-| ber that it might be turned anyway ; and after | 
ers at Salem, where many of them remained. | some further examination, was willing to make | 
in the year 1677, others followed, and settled | an experiment, whether his. neck might not | 
at Burlington and Gloucester. Afterwards| be restored to its former position ; and there-| 
they continued coming fast; so that there| upon putting one hand under the man’s chin, 
were many settlements of them in New Jer- and the other behind his head, and raising it 
sey, before William Penn had obtained his|two or three times with his whole strength, 
grants of Pennsylvania; in 1681 and 1682, | brought it into place, and soon perceived his 
several ships arrived there, and more quickly | neck recovered its stiffness, and that he began 
followed. So that from this time forward, the| first to rattle in the throat ; then to breathe, 
settlement, in both provinces, increased to a | to the amazement of those present ; and with 
degree that could scarcely have been imagin- | care recovered so well asto be able to ride, 
ed but a few years before.* with his Friends, to meeting the next day, 
1671.—It was in the year 1671, that John | and several hundred miles afterwards. From 
Burnyeat, one of the first ministers in the | Shrewsbury, George Fox and his companions 
Society of Friends, being on his second reli- returned to Middletown, had a meeting there 
gious visit to the churches of his brethren in| with Friends, and from thence journeyed to 
North America, (bis first having been in | the Delaware, where, by the help of the In- 
1665,) and at Long Island hearing of some | dians and their canoes, they got over, swim- 
Friends at Middletown, in East Jersey, came | ming their horses by the sides of the canoes, 
to visit, and had some meetings among them ;| nd travelled to New Castle. In this journey 
after which he returned to Long Island. they underwent many difficulties, sometimes 
1672.—In the year 1672, our worthy | lying in the woods, sometimes in Indian wig- 
Friend George Fox passed through New Jer- | wams, and other mean places; crossing creeks, 
sey. He first came from Jamaica into Mary-| swamps, and bogs; and at times they were 
land, and there meeting with John Burnyeat,| but scantily supplied with provisions. The 


Robert Withers, and George Pattison, they | Indians were very kind and friendly to them, 





For‘ The Friend.” 
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together went from thence to New England | aud when they got to New Castle, they met 


by land. In their way thither, they touched | with a handsome reception from the govern- 
at Newcastle, and from thence with much |or,* and had a pretty large meeting there, it 
difficulty crossed Delaware. By the help of| being the first ever held at that place. From 
guides they rode through the woods to Mid-| thence he returned to Maryland, and so back 
dletown, when George Fox visited the Friends | again to England. , 

thereabouts, and after a short stay at the| Wioever knows this country, and the sito- 
house of Richard Hartshorne,t were by him ation it must have been in at this time, may 
carried over the bay to Long Island. 
the first had completed his visit to the east-|lers went through; and though it is easily 
ward, he returned by the way of New York | seen they must have been considerable, yet 
to Middletown, and thence went to Shrews- those that Josiah Coale, Thomas Thirston, 
bury, where, at that time, was a meeting of | and Thomas Chapman underwent, were great- 
Friends, a meeting-house building, and ajer. Those three Friends having travelled on 
Monthly and General Meeting established, | foot from Virginia to Boston, near seven hun- 


for keeping good order and government. Du-| dred miles,t so early as the year 1661, when | 


ring his stay there, an uncommon accident there could be neither track, nor Christian 
happened, which for the use it may be of to| inhabitant for a great partofthe way. This, 
others in a like circumstance, deserves parti-|at their arrival in New England, is said to 
cular mention. One John Jay, a Friend of| have astonished their persecutors, the way 
: having been accounted in a manner impassa- 

* Fér a more particalar account of the arrival of| ble for any but Indians, many of whom were 


these ships and passengers, the reader is referred to the 
author's Histories of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


+ A Friend, who had removed there from London; | ®4tion of Governor among the inhabitants here. 
his benevolence and public character did him credit to} + It is near seven hundred miles on the post road. 
the day of his death, which was not till after a long | Very probably they must have travelled near twice that 








course of years. He came there in the Seventh month, | distance, as they were strangers to the way, and would 
O.S. 1669, and was the ancestor from whom descended | be obliged to head a great number of swamps, creeks, 


a numerous family, yet inbabitants uf those parts. and rivers. 


After | have some idea of the difficulties these travel-| 





warriors, but kind to our travellers. It was 
winter, and they had not only cold and hun- 
ger to encounter with, but were in danger of 
being devoured by wild beasts, or of perishing 
in unknown marshes and bogs. Having on 
this occasion mentioned Josiah Coale, before 
he is parted with, his concluding moments 
may not be improperly attended to. Among 
other expressions, were these. ‘I have,” 
says he, “ walked in faithfulness with the 
Lord. I have thus far finished my testimo- 
ny, and have peace with the Lord ; his ma- 
jesty is with me, and bis crown of life is upon 
me”—and expired. 

John Burnyeat, (before-mentioned,) came, 
in the year 1672, a third time into New Jer- 
sey, about Middletown, and, as he writes him- 
self, had several blessed meetings there, and 
then returned to Long Island, from whence 
he came. 

(To be continued.) 


LONDON EPISTLE. 


| The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held 

| in London, by adjournments, from the 21st 
of the Fifth month, to the 31st of the same, 
inclusive, 1845: 


|To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 
Friends in Great Britain, lreland, and else- 
where. 


| Dear Friends: 


We reverently accept it as a token of the 
| care and tender kindness of our Lord, that, in 
}this our Annual Assembly, we have been 
| helped to labour together in love, and that, 
|under some measure of the anointing receiv- 
\ed from Him, we have been confirmed in the 

blessed truth, that the foundation of God stand- 
eth sure. (2 Tim. ii. 19.) We have been 
quickened to a strong desire, that that which 
| was the experience of the Lord’s people in 
ithe early days of the Christian church may 
| be ours, and that it may be yours; even that 
| as lively stones, we may be built upon this 
| foundation, a spiritual house, to offer spiritual 
| sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ ; 
(1 Peter, ii. 5;) that our faith and hope may 
be in God, and that we may be fruitful in eve- 
ry good work. ‘To the apostles and their fel- 
low-believers, their love to the brethren was 
}evidence that they bad “ passed from death 
junto life.” (1 John, iii. 14.) Knit together 
in love, they were made willing to bear one 
another’s burdens, and to sympathize one with 
ithe other in the sorrows and temptations of 
‘life. We have, at this time, some precious 
sense of the comfort and strength of true Chris- 
tian fellowship, and earnestly desire that all 
| Friends, wherever situated, may be yet more 
and more closely bound one to another in this 
| blessed bond. 

Christ Jesus our Saviour, though Lord of 
|all, declared concerning himself to his disci- 
ples, “I am among you as he that serveth.” 





* Captain Carre went commonly under the denomi-| (Luke, xxii. 27.) He washed their feet, and 


by this instance of condescension and humility 
| he has left us an example that, following his 
| steps, we should serve one another in love. 
(John, xiii, 5.) True Christian humility 
brings us to a right estimate of our helpless- 
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ness and unworthiness. 


THE FRIEND. 


It greatly promotes | prospered ; yet if by these undertakings they 


the harmony and peace of religious society, | have been leavened into a worldly mind, and 


helps us to bear with the infirmities of our | 


brethren, and leads us to a due consideration 
for the diversity of gifts, and a just value for 
the various Christian graces conferred upon 
our fellow-believers ; it excludes evil surmis- 
ings one of another; it shuts out the judging 
spirit which genders envy and strife, and 
which, according to the language of the apos- 
tle, indicates the carnal mind ; (1 Cor. iii. 3 ;) 
it gives us a lively sense that all that we have 
and all that we are is of the grace of God ; 
and leads the soul to an earnest aspiration to 
be permitted to enjoy some portion of the 
blessedness set forth in those words of our 
Lord, “ that they all may be one. (John, xvii. 
21.) ’ 

Every period of life, every variety of cir- 
cumstances in the condition of man, has its 
peculiar temptations. The schemes now afloat 
for the employment of capital, some of them 
holding out the promise of large and rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth, render the present to 
many a day of greatdanger. Our desires are 
strong that those engaged in trade and com- 
merce, and such as already possess a compe- 
tency in life, may be duly aware of the snares 
which surround them, and that we, all of us, 


the ease of affluence has deadened their sense 
of the transcendent excellence of heavenly 
things, instead of their having been fruitful 


| to God, we speak it with sorrow, leanness has 


may stand open to the secret checks of the | 


Spirit of the Lord, which are at times sensi- 
bly felt within us, even whilst we are actively 
engaged in our daily avocations, and which 
would often hold us back from prosecuting 
our own purposes. And may those of our 
dear Friends, whether in earlier or more ad- 
vanced life, who may be endued with talents 
which seem peculiarly adapted to the affairs 
of this life, and whose temptation it may be 
to enter very largely into its concerns, duly 
appreciate this inward restraint thus gracious- 
ly vouchsafed. ‘This would set limits to their 
pursuit of the things that perish, and bring 
them to that quiet and contented mind, in 
which, taught of the Lord, they would see the 
infinite value of heavenly over earthly things, 
and seek to devote the whole man to Him. 
The secret working of the Spirit of God with- 


in us, that which enlightens, reproves, con- | 
demns, and warns us, is amongst the chiefest | 


blessings that He confers upon man. It is a 
gift for which we must render an account to 
the Giver; and happy will it be for thase 
who, in the day of their visitation, have been 
brought by such means to Christ, and to a 
living interest in his great salvation. 

To the truly religious mind nothing is more 
precious or important, especially in the more 
advanced stages of life, than a patient, hope- 
ful trust in God. For such of our beloved 
Friends as have occasion to speak well of his 
fatherly care, in the provision which they 
have been helped to make for their latter 
days, we tenderly desire that their. minds may 
not be harassed by any of these temptations, 
and that nothing may be allowed to interrupt 
that quietness and confidence with which they 
may be blessed of the Lord in the evening of 
their day. 

Some of the speculations by which indivi- 
duals have been betrayed into haste to become 
rich, may appear for a time to have been 





entered into their souls. (Psa. cvi. 15.) We 
are therefore engaged to offer the word of 
pressing exhortation to Friends, and particu- 
larly to our younger brethren in their outset 
in life, that they endeavour to be satisfied with 
the moderate gains and profits of the ordinary 
course of trade, that they be not ashamed of 
those lawful callings in which Divine Provi- 
dence may have placed them, and that, as 
honest Christian tradesmen, their uprightness 
and circumspection in all things, may adorn 
the high profession we make, of our obliga- 
tion to serve the Lord in our outward con- 
cerns. We cannot doubt but these will be 
blessed in their endeavours, and ample oppor- 
tunity be granted them for the full perform- 
ance of all their religious duties, and that in 
many ways they will be helped to contribute 
to the good of those around them. 

Io connexion with our Christian testimony 
to plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel, | 
our attention has been especially turned to 
the practice of wearing mourning garments 
on the occasion of the decease of relatives 
and friends; and we feel concerned to offer 
an affectionate caution to our members against 
this obvious conformity to the vain and op- 
pressive customs of the world. The practice 
alluded to, not only involves a departure from 
that simplicity of attire which becomes the 
self-denying disciple of the Lord Jesus, but 
there are, in our view, other special grounds 
of objection to it. Amongst these, it may be 
remarked, that it tends to occupy the thoughts 
with useless and frivolous objects, at a time 
when it is peculiarly important that nothing 
should interfere with those precious visitations 
of the love of God to the soul, which often, in 
an especial manner, accompany the afflictive 


dispensations of the Most High in the death | 


of our near connexions, contriting the hard 
heart and comforting the true mourner. It 
is, moreover, in many instances a token of a 
sorrow not really felt; and thus includes a 
departure from that strict truthfulness which, 
in deed as well as in word, ought ever to mark 
the Christian character. We are also desir- 
ous of cautioning our Friends against those 
progressive deviations from simplicity of dress 
in other respects, and that gradual assimila- 
tion with the world, which we believe often 
render it additionally difficult for them to re- 
sist its customs in this particular. When the 
axe is laid to the root of the corrupt tree with- 
in us, everything which savours of pride and 
ostentation will bedone away : (Matt. iii. 10:) 
when the tree is made good, the fruit will be 
good also, and a blessed evidence of the in- 
ward change will be manifest in the whole 
outer man, in attire, in language, in deport- 
ment, and in his daily walk in life. 

We have received an Epistle from our 
brethren in Ireland, and one from each of the 
Yearly Meetings in North America: and we 
afresh feel that this intercoure, maintained as 
it is_in Christian fellowship, has a tendency 





to unite us as one body in the love and har- 
mony of the Gospel. 

Accounts of the sufferings of our embers 
in consequence of ecclesiastical claims, in- 
cluding the costs of distraint, have been pre- 
sented to this meeting to the amount of about 
ten thousand two hundred pounds. Our testi- 
mony against these impositions rests upon a 
deep religious conviction, that the things 
which are imposed are contrary to the Divine 
will, as laid down in the New ‘Testament; 
and that a compliance with human authority, 
in the payment of demands for the support of 
those religious forms and practices from 
which we conscientiously dissent, is a virtual 
recognition and acknowledgment of them. 

In contemplating the ground of this testi- 
mony, we may remind you, dear Friends, that 
it is the superior privilege of the Christian 
covenant, as contrasted with that of the law, 
that all true believers are permitted, without 
the intervention of their fellow-men, to have 
access to God through Jesus Christ: hum- 
bled before Him in contrition and repentance, 
they may come with boldness to the throne of 
grace, to receive the forgiveness of their sins 
for his sake ; and from time to time to be fur- 
nished with those aids which they stand in 
need of from Him who has promised to be 
with his disciples to the end of the world. It 
is his prerogative to teach his people Him- 
self, and also to endue the members of his 
church with gifis for the carrying out of his 
purposes among men, and for the edification 
of the body in love: (Eph. iv. 8-16:) we 
gratefully accept these provisions of his wis- 
dom and mercy in all the affairs of the 
church. 

The blessings and privileges of the Chris- 
tian dispensation are, in our apprehension, 
greatly interfered with by the systems of hu- 
man invention introduced into the worship of 
God, whereby the dependence of the people is 
chiefly placed upon man, and under which 
man assumes a power in the church, inconsis- 
tent with the free exercise of those gifts which 
it may please the Lord to confer. This as- 
sumption was one of the earliest, and contin- 


ues to be one of the most grievous corruptions: 


of the professing church. It adapts itself to 
the corrupt nature of man, who whilst desir- 
ing to have hold of Heaven, still cleaves to 
the earth ; and seeks to find some easier way 
to the kingdom than by submitting to that 
regeneration of heart, without which we are 
told by the highest authority that we cannot 
enter the kingdom of God. (John, iii. 3.) 

We feel truly grateful for the large meas- 
ure of religious liberty which, after a protract- 
ed period of cruel sufferings, has long been 
afforded to our Society. We love our coun- 
try, and we are, in the largest sense of the 
term, a Protestant church. But we believe 
that in continuing to usurp authority over 
conscience in the exercise of the civil power, 
by maintaining established forms of worship, 
and by obliging men to contribute to those 
which they conscientiously disapprove, one 
of the worst features of the apostacy is retain- 
ed. We think that with a right sense of the 
inestimable. value of religious truth, no truly 
conscientious man could join in supporting 
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rites and practices which he believes to be 
contrary to the law of Christ, and to the spir- 
it of his religion, and still less could he impose 
the maintenance of his own religious opinions 
and practices upon those who differ from him. 
True religion undoubtedly leads us to do to 
others as we would they should tous. The 
establishment of one system of faith and ob- 
servance as the religion of the state, and the 
provision by the civil power for all the various 
sects which may divide the people, appear to 
us alike unwarranted, the former as an as- 
sumption of exclusive rule, the latter as treat- 
ing the great questions of religion as matters 
of indifference, and both as infringing the pre- 
cepts of our Holy Redeemer, “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” (Matt. x. 8.)— 
We desire, therefore, that this our ancient 
testimony may be steadily maintained in the 
meekness of wisdom, remembering that the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God. 

It is our earnest and affectionate concern, 
that our dear young Friends who are just 
rising into maturity, may be given up to walk 
in the path of Christian self-denial, and that 
they may be kept from treading any of those 
devious ways which lead from true simplicity 
and purity. We believe that many of them 
are not insensible to that exercise of mind 
from which the prayer of the Psalmist ascend- 
ed, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and 
renew a right spirit within me.” (Psa. ii. 10.) 
Fervent are our desires that nothing may ob- 
struct the work of the Lord within them, but 
that in watchfulness and prayer from day to 
day they may maintain the spiritual warfare, 
and strong in the strength of their Lord, ap- 
prove themselves good soldiers of Jesus Christ ; 
so that. whether they be called hence in early 
life, or their days be prolonged to more ad- 
vanced age, they may“ ultimately partake, in 
its everlasting fulness, of that of which our 
Saviour has spoken: “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God.” (Matt. v. 
8.) 

We separate in the thankful acknowledg- 
ment, that the Lord has been very gracious 
to us in our various and important delibera- 
tions. We commend you all, with our own 
souls, whether in the crowded city or in the 
secluded allotment of country life, to his pro- 
vidence and grace ; earnestly craving that we 
may every one of us so live unto Him that 
died for us, that He may, on the solemn day 
of decision, confess us before his Father and 
the holy angels. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, 
b 

: Grorce Sracey, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


Consumption of Iron in England. 


To show the great consumption of Iron in 
England, we copy from the American Rail- 
road Journal, of 24th ult., an extract from a 
letter from Gerard Ralston, of London :— 

‘“‘ You have already published in your Rail- 
way Journal the fact that one house in Walker 
near Newcastle, is building fifteen iron ships 
(for sails) for colliers, and [| have to inform 
























THE FRIEND. 


you that one ship building house here em- 
ploys nothing but iron, and that they have 
on their stocks constantly seven iron steam- 
ers, and as fast as one is Jaunched another is 
commenced on the ways she has just left. 
This house had on their books orders for 
eighty-three steamers a few months ago; 
how many they have now, I know not, bot 
probably many more, as the popularity of 
iron as a material for building vessel is con- 
stantly increasing. ‘The number of iron ves- 
sels building by other houses in London, besides 
Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leith, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, &c., | 
would really surprise you, if I had time to 
collect the facts on this subject. The con- 
sumption of iron for house-building, particu- 
larly for roofs, floors, joists, columns, window 
sills and shutters, and other parts of houses, 
is very rapidly increasing. ‘The consumption 
for other purposes is also rapidly increasing, 
and [ will mention only one more fact to il- 
lustrate this. I took some American friends, 
a short time ago, to the engineering estab- 
lishment of Sir John Rennie, to see nine pair 
of huge gates, intended for the locks of the 
dock of the great government naval station of 
Sebastipole, in South Russia. These gates of 
course consisted of cast iron ribs and ties, and 
the filling up was of wrought (boiler) iron, 
and were 64 feet broad by 32 feet high, and 
each gate weighing nearly 100 tons, making 
1,800 tons of iron for these eighteen gates. 
I should weary you if 1 were to continue 
to relate facts to show the greatly in- 


creased consumption of iron because it is| 10. 
cheap. It will be so in our country also if| 


we reduce the price, and the iron-masters in 


selling 1,000 tons at $50 per ton, than by sel- 
ling 500 tons at $75. per ton. Nothing stim- 
ulates consumption so much as low prices, 
and nothing checks it so much as high 
prices.” 


EUROPEAN RAILROADS. 


Those who thought last year that the rail- 
road movement in Europe was merely specu- 
lative, now acknowledge their error, and be- 
gin to consider it in its true light, as one of 
those changes in the mode of intercommuni- 
cation which marks an era in the progress of 
civilization. 

The enumeration of these great works, 
which we extract from an English paper, does 
not include those of Austria or Italy, nor does 
it embrace many of the French and German 
roads. It is confined to one great aorta of 
this system of circulation, and yet in that one 
line comprises a length of more than two 
thousand miles. 


Great Vertebral Railroad through Europe 
to Asia. 

In looking at the map of the railroads in 
Europe, either already executed or projected, 
a grand vertebral line of communication may 
be perceived stretching from Lisbpn to Ké- 
nigsburg, the capital of Eastern Prussia. The 
following is the enumeration and length of 
o various railroads composing this gigantic 
ine : 








1, From Lisbon to Madrid, still only 
projected, by an Anglo-Portuguese 
Spanish company, by Alcantara, Al- 
maraz, Talavera, and Escalona, 
showing a length of Eng. miles 350 

2. From Madrid to the frontier of 
France, near Bayonne, passing by 
Calatayel and Pampeluna, project- 
ed by an English company, about 250 

3. From Bayonne to Bordeaux, sever- 
al companies formed— projected (ex- 
cept the part between Bordeaux and 
Teste, now open to the public) 112 

4. From Bordeaux to Orleans, by An- 
gouleme, Poictiers, and Tours; in 
course of execution; conceded to 
the company Mackenzie 288 

5. From Orleans to Paris; conceded 
to a French company, and open to 
circulation from 1843 83 

6. The Great Northern Line from Pa- 
ris, by Creil, Clermont, Amiens, 
and Arras, to Lille and Valencien- 
nes; a line executed by the state, 
and almost terminated 210 

7. From the frontier of France, or ra- 
ther from Valenciennes to Brussels ; 
executed by the Belgian govern- 
ment, and open to the public since 





1841 52 
8. From Brussels to Liege; executed 
by the Belgian government 48 


9. From Liege to Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Cologne, open to the public since 
1843 104 
From Cologne, by Minden, Hano- 
ver, and Hidelsheim, to Brunswick, 
now in course of construction 210 


the United States will be more profited by|11. From Brunswick, by Magdeburg, 


to Berlin, terminated 100 
12. From Berlin to Stettin, along the 
Baltic Sea, terminated 90 


13. From Siettin, by Stolen, Dantzic, 
and Elbing, to Kénigsberg, in course 
of execution under the superintend- 
ence of the engineers of the Prus- 
sian government 241 


Total length 2,138 


This grand European line will not stop 
| short on the banks of the Pregel. If the em- 
\peror Nicholas gives permission, a company 
will immediately offer to extend it by Tilsit, 

Kowno, Wilna and Smolensko, to the ancient 
| capital of Russia ; and it would be a still more 
|easy matter to continue it in the direction of 
| St. Petersburg, by Memel, Mittau, Riga, and 

Dorpat. This grand line would thus be join- 

ed to the railway which the autocrat is at pre- 
sent constructing between the two capitals of 
his empire, a railroad which he intends con- 
tinuing to Nishnei-Novogorod, a commercial 
town situated at the conflux of the Volga and 
the Oka, the rendezvous of the traders of Eu- 
rope and central Asia. From Nishnei-Novo- 
gorod steamers descend the Volga to Kasan 
and Astrachan. Thus, should peace continue, 
there will be no difficulty in a short time in 
travelling from the mouth of the Tagus to 
the very centre of Asia.—New York Evening 
Post. 
_ 
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From the Temperance Standard. 


TO WEE WILLIE. 


“A dreary sea now floats between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall ever do away, I ween, 
The thought of that which once has been. 


Coleridge. 


My boy—my boy! afar from thee 

I sit to-day— 
Thy prattling sisters from my knee 

Are far away ; 
But oh! my thoughts are homeward flown, 
I seem to hear euch gentle tone, 
Then feel that I am all alone, 

Wee Willie! 


Alone !—No voice of love to cheer 
My lonely room ; 
But phantoms of the past appear, 
Then melt in gloom: 
The forms of other days I see, 
Joys which have been—no more to he— 
But hope revives with thoughts of thee, 
Wee Willie! 


My child! why wert thou spared when death 
We thought had cast 

Its shadows o'er thee, and each breath 
Seemed near the last? 

Thy mother, weeping, stood beside 

Thy couch of sorrow, dewy eyed— 

But Heaven restored her joy, her pride, 

Wee Willie! 


One we had lost—God took the child 
Which He had given; 
Our little Susan, undefiled, 
Keturned to Heaven. 
We loved her, but we could not save ; 
He took her who in mercy gave; 
We laid her in her little grave, 
Wee Willie! 


If Jove could shield thee, Willie mine, 
Thou shouldst be free 

From ill—a flowery pathway thine 
Should ever be; 

But vain such care, for storms will rise, 

And clouds will darken Summer skies, 

And sin oft wears an angel’s guise— 

Wee Willie! 


It may be that in after days 
‘Thine eyes may rest 
On these poor lines [, weeping, trace, 
When o’er my breast 
The tall grass and the rank weed grows, 
And in the andisturbed repose 
Of death are ended all my woes, 
Wee Willie! 


If such should be, as from the tomb 

My voice regard— 
Now in thy days of youthful bloom 

Serve thou the Lord! 
For streams of living waters sigh, 
‘Till thou shalt reach their source on high, 
And drink from thence and never die, 

Wee Willie! 

Boston. J. D. R. 


“ New Theory of the Gulf Stream,” is the 


THE FRIEND. 


water of the Atlantic under the equator,) and) Black-Lead Mine in Ayrshire.—In prose- 
the fact that a species of bitumen, such as is! cuting a search for iron-stone and other mine- 
found in natural lakes or springs in Mexico, is rals, upon the estate of Sir James Boswell, of 
continually thrown up in the centre of the Auchinleck, the Lugar Iron Company have 
Gulf, accumulating on the coast in such quan- | opened out a large seam of plumbago, or black 
tities that navigators collect it touse as a var-|lead, which is said to be of a thickness of 
nish—all seem to favour the theory of Capt./more than eight feet. The only black lead 
Tilyou and J. A. Parker. mine hitherto known in Great Britain, is that 
Should this theory be supported by further | in Borrowdale, at the head of Derwentwater 
discovery, it may have an important bearing lake.— Foreign paper. 
upon the intended canal between the two SS 
oceans. The wearing away of the superin- TH FRIEND. 
cumbent crust may effect the object without }————_______ Tito 
any work of man. 





EIGHTH MONTH, 23, 1845. 
-_— as 
New Material for Paper.—On the borders} Our young Virginian.in the following ex- 
of Bell pond, whence the new aqueduct for tract, which we copy froma late paper, may 
supplying this village with water, is now being fairly be considered as an impartial witness ; 
constructed, is a tract of some three or four yet it 1s plain that the contrast by him drawn 
acres, which has usually exhibited the appear-| between slavery in Brazil and as it exists in 
ance of a meadow on the level of the water of, Virginia and our Southern states, implies a 
the pond, and slightly covered with vegetation. | state of things soméwhat in conflict with that 
If walked upon, it will shake for some distance, | assumed by Governor Hammond in his fiery 
as if it were a mere accumulation of vegeta-| Correspondence with the venerable Clarkson, 


ble matter floating on the surface of the pond.|  « Slavery in Brazil.—A young Virginian, 
The water of the pond having been drawn! now jn Brazil, writes home— Slavery exists 
down several feet, 


by an excavation at the! here in some instances of a very oppressive 
outlet, for the purpose of cleaning it out,| character, but generally it assumes a milder 
preparatory to the construction of the aque-|form (it is said) than in the United States. 
duct, this tract, of which we have been speak-|SJaves are allowed to purchase themselves ; 
ing is found to consist of a fibrous vegetable | this they are enabled to do, in many instances, 
matter extending many feet. When cut and | by saving their earnings over their tasks; 
taken out, it is of a light grey colour, and in this manner they become freemen. When 
very much resmbles a sponge when satura-|q slave wishes to purchase himself, the proper 
ted with water. After being dried it appears) authorities set a value on him, and the master 
like hair, or perhaps more like tow matted to-|ig bound to sell him. ‘The only distinctions 
gether. It has been tried, and found to make | known to society, are slaves and freemen.’ ” 
excellent wrapping paper, aud it is believed it 


might be worked to some extent into writing| «On the Cultivation of the Grape Vine,” 


and printing paper. We visited the place| No, 4, was received too late for this week’s 
yesterday, and found labourers employed in} 


cutting it out for the paper makers. Tens of | pare 
thousands of cart loads of it may be readily 
obtained. This material is, undoubtedly, the 
fibrous part of water mosses, which have been| 
growing at the surface, and gradually sinking] _, 
and accumulating forages. If left undisturb- 
ed for ages yet to come, it would probably, in io 
the course of time, as it becomes more com- : ’ 
pact and solid, undergo a change in its char- ae ee eee, 
acter, and become peat. Indeed, in some These Schools will re-open on Second-day, 
places in the vicinity, after going down two or the 25th instant. That for Girls in James 
three feet, it already approximates in some|*treet above Sixth; that for Boys in Cherry 
degree the appearance of peat.— Worcester |®>ove Eighth. 

“J —_—_— ee eee 
a y ailins Diep, on the 26th of Sixth month last, Resecca S. 


: ‘ sree Bartram, eldest daughter of the late Moses Bartram, 
Advertisements.— Advertisements in News-| in the seventy-fourth year of her age. 


papers were not general in England until the 











Friends’ Infant School. 
This Institution, under the care of the 
hool Association of Women Friends, will 


-open on Second-day, the 25th instant, at 
the usual place. 














title of an article in Hunt’s Merchants’ Mag- 
azine for August, by John A. Parker, Esq. 
From information furnished by Captain Til- 


you, an old and respectable shipmaster of 


New York, J. A. Parker arrives at the con- 
clusion, that “ the Gulf Stream is a submarine 
current from the Pacific Ocean, which be- 
comes heated in its passage through regions 
heated by neighbouring volcanoes.” This 
theory, says the Sun, is certainly more ration- 
al than any before advanced. Observations 
in the Guif, near where the current was sup- 
posed to rise, the extraordinary temperature 
of the current (26 dogrees higher than the 






beginning of the 18th century. They are 


sparingly found in the first American News- 


paper, the Boston News Letter, established 
April Ist, 1704. They are an index of the 
march of civilization.——Late paper. 


=n 
Saltpetre—A French chemist strongly 
deprecates the use of saltpetre in curing meat, 
and reccommends sugar as more wholesome 
and equally efficacious. He attributes scurvy, 
ulcers, and other diseases to which mariners 
and other persons living on cured provisions 


are subject, entirely to the chemical changes | ~~ 


produced by saltpetre. 


, of dropsy, in East Bradford township, Chester 
county, on the 26th of Seventh month last, aged about 
seventy years, Catuarine W. Martin, widow of John 
Martin, deceased. 





, at his residence, near Brownsville, Pa., onthe 
3d instant, Harrison Ratciirr, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. . 


, onthe 12th instant, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Platt Fowler, in Nine Partners, Duchess coun- 
ty, N. Y., Miriam Dean, aged about seventy-four, a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting, and mother 
of the late Lydia Dean, deceased. The quiet departure 
of this dear Friend seemed to evince that her end was 
crowned with peace. 
PRINTED BY JOSEPH KITE & CO.,, 
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